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THE SCHOOL AND THE TEACHER’ 


I consipER myself fortunate to be a teacher. I am 
doubly fortunate to be a teacher in the second genera- 
tion, since I have thus been privileged to add to my 
own experience some of the fruits of my father’s long 
observation of schools and of those who work in them. 

My father wrote recently about the school which he 
attended as a child: 


Seventy-five years ago the ‘‘function of the school’’ 
was not a question for discussion. Everyone knew the 
answer to that question, and there were no differences or 
doubts about it. The function of the school was to teach 
the three R’s. Of course it is to be understood that 
school referred to the elementary school. But at that 
time it was unnecessary to state that modification, for 
almost everyone then thought only of the elementary 
school. 





In that distant age there were certain other matters 
respecting schools which were definite and universally 
understood. It was the duty of teachers to teach certain 
things; it was the duty of pupils to learn those things. 
It was the duty of the pupil to behave, to do as he was 
told; it was the responsibility of the teacher to see that 
the pupil did behave, to make him do as he was told. 

Three quarters of a century ago the whole matter of 
Schooling, which today has become so complex and in- 
volved, was so simple that everyone understood and 
agreed, 
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By 
FRANCIS TROW SPAULDING 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
STATE 


Schooling has indeed become complex and involved. 
It is still the funetion of the school to teach the three 
R’s, and we know how to perform that function far 
better than we did seventy-five years ago. But even 
our elementary schools are expected today to teach 
also such subjects as history and science, health and 
manners, musi¢ and art, and safety on the highways. 
It is still the duty of teachers to instruct and of pupils 
to learn. But teaching and learning in our present- 
day schools embrace activities never included in the 
formal drills and lesson-hearing of seventy-five years 
ago. It is still the responsibility of teachers to see 
that pupils behave properly. But our concept of ap- 
propriate behavior is no longer limited to good con- 
duct in the classroom. And what is nowadays thought 
of as “the school” has extended itself far outside the 
bounds of the elementary school of seventy-five years 
ago. The school of today provides for younger chil- 
dren; it offers them many more years of schooling, and 
it has made a place for adults as well as for boys and 
girls in its educational program. 

It is not my purpose to argue the merits of the 
schools or the teachers of today as contrasted with 
those of seventy-five years ago, though I believe the 
comparison would greatly favor present-day schools 
and present-day teachers. Nor is it my purpose to 
trace the changes in human knowledge, in technology, 
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in standards of living, and in the status and obliga- - 


tions of the United States as a nation, which have 
made the task of our schools of today far different 
from that of the schools of seventy-five years ago. It 
is my purpose, rather, to consider what today’s schools 
and teachers must do if they are fully to live up to 
their present responsibilities, and then to raise an im- 
portant question about the possibility of their ful- 
filling those responsibilities. 

On many details of our present educational program 
there is wide disagreement. There is almost universal 
agreement, however, on the over-all function of the 
schools. Stated in the broadest possible terms, the 
schools’ function has come to be regarded as that of 
providing whatever instruction may be required to 
serve the general good, to whatever members of the 
community may need and want such instruction, at 
whatever periods in their lives the people who want 
the instruction may be able to profit by it. “Instrue- 
tion,” moreover, is commonly understood to mean not 
just formal classroom teaching. It includes, as well, 
informal out-of-class experiences, individual counsel- 
ing and guidance, on-the-job training, and any other 
kind of planned and supervised activity that may be 
of value in helping people to learn. 

Operating under so sweeping a mandate, the schools 
must constantly readjust their programs. Whenever 
more people need to go to school, the schools must 
make room for them. When changes in the world and 
additions to human knowledge require a kind of teach- 
ing that has not been given before, the schools must 
offer it. When new and widely useful fields of learn- 
ing arise, the schools must train the needed specialists 
in those fields. At the present time the schools are 
having to make more of all these adjustments, and to 
make them more rapidly, than has ever before been 
necessary. 

The need to make room for new students is most 
apparent in the case of returning veterans. At the 
same time the return of the veterans has greatly added 
to high-school and vocational-school enrollments. No 
one doubts that the schools must make room for these 
added students. Nor does anyone doubt that in mak- 
ing room for them the schools are bound to provide 
not just space in the classrooms and shops, but an 
educational program adapted as closely as possible to 
the veterans’ special interests and intelleetual maturity. 

Equally important is the need to provide for other 
groups of new students. One of these groups consists 
of boys and girls who before the war would have 
dropped out of school comparatively early. For many 
years the age at which young people have been leav- 
ing school has been persistently rising. In 1918, for 
example, the average American soldier had had a 


sixth-grade education. The average of our soldiers 
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in World War II had stayed in school at least to the 
tenth grade. The social and economic pressures and 
opportunities which produced this change are continu. 
ing; they may, in fact, have been accentuated by the 
war. Out of them, quite apart from anything the 
schools themselves may do, will come more students 
for the upper grades of the secondary schools, more 
young men and women looking forward to postsecon. 
dary education, and a consequent urgent necessity 
upon the schools to provide for students with whom 
in the past they have not had to reckon. 

A further group of new students consists of adults 
—young adults, especially. The war years produced 
a noteworthy upsurge of interest in continued school. 
ing on the part of thousands of people who had 
thought themselves through with school. Civilians, 
both men and women, were enrolled in pre-employ- 
ment and retraining courses. They took part in 
countless forums and discussion groups. 
and women in service were engaged in military-train- 
ing programs and in a great variety of off-duty edu- 
cational activities. As a result, more people than ever 
before have become aware of the advantages and satis- 
factions to be found in continued edueation. The econ- 
sequent resort to the schools by people who are look- 
ing forward to new or better jobs, or who want to 
learn more about the problems with which they are 
concerned as citizens, or who are interested in learn- 
ing just for the sake of learning, seems likely in the 
coming years to represent a new and significant phe- 
nomenon in American education. 

The veterans, the high-school pupils who stay on in 
school, and the adults who return for further school- 
ing are relatively mature students. One other group 
whom the schools are being called upon to serve 1s 
marked by its immaturity. This group consists ot 
the four- and five-year-old children. The war years 
have brought their needs, too, into special prominence. 
With fathers in the Army or Navy and mothers al 
work in war industries, far too many very young ¢hil- 
dren have had no responsible care. Though the war 
need is over, many of the war conditions still remain. 
Unsuitable housing, congested living conditions, work 
ing hours which keep both fathers and mothers awa) 
from home during their children’s daytime make 
difficult for many parents to provide properly for very 
little children. These conditions persist in thousands 
of homes, especially in our urban centers. Out o! 
them comes a requirement upon the schools to find 
places and to devise suitable education for children 
younger than any they have dealt with in the past. 

These are some of the obligations implied in ‘he 
charge upon the schools that whenever more people 
need to go to school, the schools must provide 1° 
them. Obligations no less important grow out of the 
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her charge that, when changes in the world and 
jitions to human knowledge require a kind of teach- 


, that has not been given before, the schools must 


er it. 
he schools’ responsiveness to change has been re- 


ed in the past in almost countless modifications in 
rses of study. To subjects long recognized as part 
the standard school program, many new items have 
» added simply because there is more to learn than 
pre used to be. Government has grown more com- 
xx in proportion to the new services it has been 
led on to render to citizens; the schools have done 
rir best to acquaint young people with its structure 
| its purposes. Seienee, with the aid of mathe- 
ties, has been constantly pushing out its boundaries 
j multiplying the ways in whieh it affects people in 
eral; the schools have attempted to prepare their 
pils to make intelligent use of its products and to 
preciate its methods and its purposes. History has 
) adding to itself year after year; the schools have 
jertaken to teach what is important in the new his- 
yas well as in the old. Literature, music, and art 
heen reaching in new ways and through new 
lia into the lives of all of us; the schools have tried 
guide young people’s enjoyment of them into whole- 
me channels. 

loreover, entirely new subjects have been intro- 
ed into the schools to meet new needs.or a new 
lization of need. Safety on the highways is one of 
st. Elementary- and secondary-school courses in 
iene present a whole body of subject matter de- 
hed to meet new eonditions of living. Courses in 
memaking and in family life refleet major changes 
Programs of vocational guidance and 
nseling and a great variety of informal activities 
produets of the schools’ effort to help young peo- 
meet new problems both of work and of leisure, 
ich our industrial economy has ereated. 

‘may perhaps be thought that, if the schools are 
keep up with the world, their chief concern must 
to add to their eurrieula. The pressure to add is, 
Fact, enormous. It comes partly from the schools’ 
I consciousness of their responsibility. It comes 
ly from interested people outside the sehools—in- 
ling our legislatures. Almost every person or 
up with a Cause is likely to see in the school pro- 
a potential opportunity to further that cause. 
ty such causes have deservedly been reflected in the 
nls’ courses of study. 

pit the sehools are under obligation also to resist 
Werready acceptanee of change. Additions to the 
bl curriculum, however important, cannot be al- 
Kd to drive out important items already in the pro- 
a The three R’s still need to be taught—perhaps 
“ngorously, certainly more intelligently, than they 


our society. 
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used to be. And every class period granted to some 
new subject, every new requirement for high-school 
graduation, every legislative mandate prescribing a 
fixed number of hours of teaching in a hitherto un- 
required field, lessens by just so much the time and 
energy likely to be given to teaching which is not thus 
protected. The changes in the schools’ program that 
need to be brought about through addition, therefore, 
must almost always be accompanied by corresponding 
changes through subtraction. The responsibility of 
the schools is not merely to keep themselves alert to 
important new knowledge and attitudes and skills. 
While making place for the new, they must also hold 
on to whatever is essential in the old. 

This double responsibility confronts the schools to- 
day in connection with certain major needs. One is 
for the development of programs that will help to 
combat juvenile delinquency. Juvenile delinquency 
cannot be dealt with adequately by the schools alone. 
To correct the conditions leading to it and to prevent 
their recurrence will eall for the combined efforts of 
all the social agencies that have frequent contacts with 
young people. The schools inevitably occupy, how- 
ever, a central place among all the agencies which 
affect the ideas and activities of young people. What- 
ever the home, the church, the recreational groups, the 
social-welfare organizations, the police, and the courts 
may be able to do, the schools must still undertake— 
as many of them have undertaken in the past—a 
major share of the task of preventing delinquency. 
In particular, they must be responsible for identifying 
the young people who are in danger of becoming de- 
linquent. They must adapt their instruction to the 
special backgrounds and attitudes of these young 
people. They must provide whatever new subjects 
or methods of teaching may promise to put such 
young people most surely on the road to constructive 
citizenship. And they must do all this without relax- 
ing their concern for all their pupils. 

A further urgent need is for the redirection of the 
schools’ teaching as a whole toward whatever future 
the airplane and atomic energy may hold in store. 
We have had it impressed upon us that that future 
is likely to present both tremendous possibilities and 
fearful dangers. If the future could be prepared for 
merely by offering instruction in aviation and pro- 
viding a course on the information contained in the 
Smyth report, the schools’ problem would be rela- 
tively simple. The fact is, however, that the airplane 
and atomie energy between them are practically cer- 
tain to revolutionize not just our systems of transpor- 
tation and our powers of destruction, but our atti- 
tudes, our ways of living, and our standards of value 
—all to a degree which not even our best minds ean 
foresee with any dependable clarity. The schools are 
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called upon to guess at the future. They cannot be 
more prophetic than the rest of mankind. They ean, 
and must, do their best to familiarize their pupils with 
important known facts and to acquaint them with the 
most cogent of thoughtful prophecies, to the end that 
as the future becomes the present these pupils will be 
as little as possible at a loss to understand it, to learn 
from it, and to control it. And again the schools must 
meet this need while continuing to maintain their con- 
cern for the prosaic but still essential teaching of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, health, good citizenship, and 
common, everyday morality. 

I have referred to the programs of the elementary 
and secondary schools to illustrate the schools’ obliga- 
tion to reflect out-of-school changes in their curricula. 
The same obligation obviously rests on the colleges and 
universities. Colleges and universities are perhaps 
especially affected by the third charge upon the schools 
—to train specialists in new fields whenever new and 
widely useful areas of learning arise. 

In the past, the development of specialized voca- 
tional courses in the secondary schools, and of pro- 
fessional curricula as a part of higher education, have 
been a direct response to this charge. In the imme- 
diate future there must be still other responses to it. 

The newly established state institutes of applied arts 
and sciences represent one such response. Developed 
in time to help meet the needs of the veterans, the 
plans for the institutes have been solidly built on 
trends which were becoming apparent long before the 
war. Agriculture, industry, business, and the pro- 
fessions have been creating, during the last quarter- 
century, new kinds of specialized jobs which stand 
midway between the older craftsmanship jobs and the 
full-scale professions. The new jobs are technical or 
semiprofessional in character; they are illustrated by 
the work of the dental hygienst, the laboratory assist- 
ant, the manager of a small farm or a small business, 
the radio technician. They call for training and ma- 
turity beyond those that can be obtained through a 
secondary-school program, and for a kind of instruc- 
tion, which, though it takes less than the four years 
required for college work, has been available in the 
past in almost none of our colleges. Seventeen thou- 
sand recruits for such jobs are required every year 
in New York State. In the five-year experimental 
program which the institutes of applied arts and sci- 
ences represent, and in the programs of the state 
agricultural and technical institutes, a significant be- 
ginning is being made in the provision of new and im- 
portant forms of educational specialization to meet 
these new demands. 

New educational specializations are being introduced 
also in the colleges and universities. The School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell represents 
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VEMBE 
one such innovation. Others have begun to grow 9 
of the discoveries and new technologies resulting frg 
the war—research and training programs jin ny 
science, astronomical physics, the science of ayiati 
new phases of bacteriology and medicine, and the tee] 
nologies related to these and other fields, The ne 
university specializations will undoubtedly lead in ¢j 
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to still further specializations, both in the univers ° - 
themselves and at other educational levels. In ogame’ "* 
postsecondary educational program particularly, thg them. 
seems destined to be a growing demand for x hool sys 

courses and curricula, as a means of provid sity. 
urgently needed scholars and practitioners in a gai’! 
variety of new learnings. © Bp real as 
All these things the schools must do. These ame 2° 
what are implied in the schools’ responsibility § adhe 
teaching whoever needs teaching; for providing 1 The «i 
kinds of teaching for a changing world; for traini d of ” 
specialists to meet new needs. These comprise ae °" 
present-day “function of the school.” To speak wh 
bdertakix 


that function as complex and involved is surely 1 
an exaggeration. There is, indeed, no agency ino 
present-day society which has been charged with 
function more complex and more involved, or mé 
significant for the future of the state and the nati 

It is not, however, “the school” which, in the 
analysis, will fulfill or fail to fulfill this funeti 
“The school” is an abstraction. Behind the abst 
tion are people—teachers and school officers. Nea 
90,000 of them make up “the school” in the State 
New York. If our schools are actually to do 
they are charged with doing, and what I believe t 
are potentially capable of doing, the doing will be 
abstract, impersonal affair, but the thoroughly 1 
sonal, day-by-day accomplishment of these people. 

I repeat: if our schools are actually to do ¥ 
they are charged with doing, there is today seri 
doubt as to whether the schools ean continue to fu 
their function. The doubt centers in one fundame 
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question: Shall we be able to attract into teaching, ad . 
to keep as teachers, people who are qualified to a : 
the complex and involved job that needs to be do i » 

That job as I have described it is essentially 2 | * ™ 
fessional job, with all the connotations that prop * setae 
belong to the term “professional.” It cannot, at wv wie 
level, be done successfully by immature peoplfi tie 
people with limited understanding of the world al Hin 
them, or people with narrow sympathies for ot | i t 
or people who find their chief satisfaction in pe!P a - 
ating tradition. Nor-can it be done by people Bi the 7 
think of education principally in terms of m a nig 
pupils master something in a book. It can be hy - 
only by people who are themselves both broadly a — 
cated and thoroughly versed in the subjects whieh ie cz 


are to teach; who are qualified through intellige a 
acher ig eo) 
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pagination, and training for a venture which requires 
stant pioneering ; who have the initiative to under- 
- such pioneering and. the judgment to undertake 
wisely; and who, possessing all these qualities, are 
on freedom and encouragement to put them into 


Lice. 

4 have had teachers in the past who possessed 
ese qualities. We have such teachers today—many 
them. They are to be found at every level of our 
bool system, from the elementary grades to the uni- 
ie, But we are losing large numbers of these 
schers. What is even more serious, we have as yet 
» real assurance that we are going to replace them— 
t alone add to their numbers, as we must do if we 
to meet the problems ahead. 

The explanation of our present critical situation 
d it is truly eritieal) is simple and obvious. The 
ofessional qualities which we desperately need in our 
wehers are valuable qualities in any professional 
hdertaking. They are qualities which make the suc- 
ssful physician or lawyer or engineer or business- 
au, just as they make the first-rate teacher. And in 
e competition for people who possess those qualities 
most every other profession has more to offer than 
bes teaching, in at least two fundamental respects. 
First, the other professions offer more attractive 
timate salaries. The worst discrepancies are not to 
found in beginning salaries, despite the attention 
at is now being directed, with justice, to minimal 
ary levels for teachers. Teaching suffers most, by 
mparison, in the salaries at the top. New York 
es far better by way of financial returns to teachers 
an does almost any other state; yet in the school 
ar just past only one New York State public-school 
weher or officer in approximately a thousand, out- 
ie New York City, received a salary as high as 
000. Living wages alone will not attract in any 
ge numbers the people of imagination and under- 
auding and resoureefulness needed by the schools. 
je shall not get sueh people as teachers until we 
bid out to them at least a fair chance to gain some 
terial reward commensurate with their ability. 

The seeond advantage of the other professions lies 
the greater respect which they enjoy. Over the 
st seventy-five years the responsibility of the schools 
s changed enormously, and the public in general has 
‘ognized that change. It would be inaccurate to say 
at the publie has recognized no change in the task 
the teacher. Yet the confidence reposed in teachers 
w the respect accorded them and their work have not 
‘wn in anywhere nearly equal proportion to the 
Wing obligations whieh teachers have had to as- 
mie. Even in communities that take exceptional 
ide in their schools, the work of the individual 
acher ig commonly thought of as not very taxing, not 
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requiring much in the way of hard and original think- 
ing, and—compared with the work of the physician, 
for example—not especially crucial. Teachers as a 
class tend to be judged accordingly. They are all too 
often regarded as docile, ineffectual, at least slightly 
eccentric. There could be no better answer to any 
such disparaging view of them than the achievements 
of countless teachers, women as well as men, in the 
war years just past—their service in every branch of 
the Armed Forces, at every conceivable military task, 
and their service as well in every variety of civilian 
activity. But in the present emergency the unflatter- 
ing stereotype of which people think when they think 
of teachers is a cause for major concern. We shall 
not get the people of ability whom we need as teachers, 
in the numbers in which we need them, until teachers 
and teaching are represented in the public mind by 
something other than a caricature. 

It is because of these circumstances that we are 
losing many good teachers. Even without the war we 
should no doubt be losing some, but the war has 
hastened and increased the loss. To the credit of 
many of our best teachers, they have stayed in teach- 
ing. But large numbers of men and women who have 
been good at teaching have found in the course of 
their war activities that they were good at other jobs 
as well. In those other jobs they have discovered 
better pay than they could possibly expect as teachers. 
What has been in many eases no less important, they 
have found a place in public esteem and a personal 
freedom which they have never before experienced. 

And as long as these circumstances persist we can- 
not hope to fill the places of the good teachers who are 
being lost to teaching. Most young people of ability 
will choose their professions in terms of the values 
which a majority of their elders set on those profes- 
sions. Neither the material values of teaching nor 
those which attach to it in public regard are at present 
of a kind to attract as many as we need of our best 
potential teachers. 

Herein lies the problem which I believe to be the 
most serious educational problem now faced by the 
State of New York or any other state. The problem 
is not one of defining the function of our schools. We 
are in general agreed as to the appropriate function 
for the schools of today, even though there may be 
room for greater argument about its details than was 
true for the schools of seventy-five years ago. Nor is 
the problem one of simply manning the schools. We 
can certainly find some sort of teacher, young or old, 
experienced or inexperienced, trained or untrained, to 
put in every classroom. The problem, in essence, is 
that of determining who shall teach. If that problem 
is to be solved in such a way as to make the function 
of the schools more than an unattainable abstraction, 
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it can only be solved by giving to teachers and teaching 
a truly professional stature. 

Unhappily professional stature cannot be merely 
bought. This is not to say that teachers need not be 
paid in accordance with professional standards. Sal- 
aries that will put teaching on a plane with the pro- 
fessions with which it must compete are essential if 
we are ever to have the requisite numbers of quali- 
fied teachers. But mere adjustments in salaries will 
only partly determine who shall teach. At least 
equally important, and much harder to attain, will 
be a general concern for good teaching, and a wide- 
spread respect for good teachers, which will lead the 
best of our young people to want to make teaching a 
career. 

The responsibility of teachers in this situation is 
inescapable. They can, and must, help to make clear 
in the public mind the distinction between the pro- 
fessional teacher and the incompetent or the amateur. 
They ean, in addition, give special encouragement to 
every school or college student who possesses the 
qualities of interest and ability that mark the poten- 
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tially first-rate teacher. In doing both these hip 
they will need to make use of every opportunity 
replace the stereotyped caricature that now stan 
for the teacher, by repeated demonstrations of yj, 
a good teacher is, and how he looks, and what he do 

The responsibility of the state itself—and py ; 
state I mean all the people of the state—is algo ; 
escapable. In the long run the people will find jn { 
schools exactly the kind of teachers they expeet to § 
there, because their expectations, more than any oth 
single factor, will determine the kind of young peop 
who go into teaching. It is to be hoped that eye 
tually they will expect to find as teachers their o 
most talented sons and daughters, in numbers at |e 
as great as can be claimed by the other professio 
If and when we do expect our own best young peop 
to teach—and only then—we shall have positively » 
solved the question of whether our present-day schod 
can meet the responsibilities that have been laid up 
them. 

It is my firm belief that we can, and will, resol 
that question. 
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BUILDINGS OR TEACHERS? 


THE issue of ScHooL AND Society for October 26 
contained a report of the results of a survey con- 
ducted by the journal on “What the Colleges and Uni- 
versities Plan to Spend.” Because of the arrears in 
building construction which in some eases have acecu- 
mulated sinee the depression and in anticipation of 
a great expansion in enrollments, it was learned from 
the survey that 182 colleges, universities, professional 
schools, and teachers colleges had plans to spend $601,- 
928,800 for new buildings, for the modernization and 
enlargement of existing structures, and for new equip- 
ment over a period of five years starting in 1947. On 
the basis of these figures it was estimated that the 
1,160 institutions of higher education in the country, 
a figure which does not include junior colleges, would 
spend not less than one and one half billions of dollars 
in the same period. 

The need for this expansion is obvious according to 
all estimates of the future demand. It would be a 
happy idea if attention were also turned to the prob- 
able need of an expanded instructional staff—its re- 
cruitment, preparation, and remuneration. It must 
not be forgotten that the graduate schools, in which 
future instructors are normally prepared, were seri- 
ously depleted of students during the war years. Nor 
can the fact be ignored that recruitment depends upon 
the promise of eareers which are suitably rewarded. 
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If present conditions continue, institutions of high 


education will be in competition with governme 
business, and industry for the services of trained m 
and women. It is not too early to look ahead and 
remember that it is not buildings or equipment b 
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education. plant 
In the Reports for 1943 and 1944 of the John Sim Ae 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Henry Allen of N 
the secretary general, refers to the fact that the trai sever 
ing of future leaders in scholarship and the creati high] 
arts stopped during the war and that considerati quali 
was given to the question of “what the foundati and 
might do to ameliorate the situation.” The foun 
tion answered the question by appropriating, in a 
tion to its usual fellowship budget, $400,000, ¢ 
marked exclusively for postservice fellowships. T A 
foundation, in view of projects submitted to it for s ee 
ing civilization from wreck, reeognized that “the h ws 
fact is that improvisations will not do; for tm ee 
men and women of insight and eapacity and ide on 
cannot be improvised. It is the business of foune ‘ 
tions to try to assure a future supply of leadersht 
if they have not done that in the past, they cam ha } 
no significant influence on the present.” This 8 — 
principle whieh those concerned with higher educatt 
in this country ought also to bear in mind as they ¢ 
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sider plans for the expenditure of their funds in the 
ars immediately ahead.—I. L, K. 
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ALLIED YOUTH PLANNING CONFERENCE 
Auuiep YoutH held a planning conference at At- 
lantie City, Oetober 18-20. The topics and leaders of 
the panel discussions were as follows: “The Alcohol 
Program,” E. M. Jellinek, director, Yale University 
Section on Alcohol Studies; “The Need for Alcohol 
Edueation among Youth,” Lawrence E. Vredevoe, 
principal, Lakewood (Ohio) High School; “Teaching 
Youth about Aleohol,” Dr. Jellinek; “The High School 
and Aleohol Edueation,” Dr. Vredevoe; “The Churches 
and Adult Edueation,” John R. Mott; “The Allied 
Youth Approach to Aleohol Edueation,” Daniel A. 
Poling and W. Roy Breg; “An Impact on American 
Youth” and “Future Planning,” Dr. Mott. Confer- 
ences of the Allied Youth staff, post sponsors, officers, 
and members were held, and reports were presented 
from committees on the states, national organizations, 
schools, churches, and posts. Homer P. Rainey is 
chairman of the board of trustees of Allied Youth. 


THE TRAINING OF INDUSTRIAL NURSES 
AT WAYNE UNIVERSITY 

A NEW step in university recognition of community 
needs has been taken by Wayne University (Detroit) 
in establishing a praetieal, one-year training program 
for industrial nurses. This is one of similar programs 
established on university campuses throughout the 
country during the past 18 months. Only registered 
nurses are eligible for the training. The course pro- 
vides not only professional studies in the university 
classrooms but internship experience in the industrial 
plants themselves. 

According to Katherine Faville, dean of the College 
of Nursing, the program at Wayne University serves 
In addition to the training in a 
highly specialized field, the course, which is open to 
qualified persons from other countries, offers skills 
aud knowledge to be taken back to these countries, 
such as principles of industrial nursing, community 
resources in social work, family and community nutri- 
tion, principles and methods of teaching, labor and 
compensation laws, and industrial hygiene and mental 
health. Among the visiting students are Mrs. Malka 
iottlieb, of Palestine, attending through a fund sub- 
scribed by a Jewish women’s elub, and May Deane- 
Freeman, a member of the Vietorian Order of Nurses 
of Canada, studying under the Canadian veterans’ bill. 
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SPECIAL-EDUCATION PROGRAM AT SYRA- 
CUSE UNIVERSITY . 


A NEW special-education program for teachers is 
being offered at Syracuse University to aid hundreds 
of children afflicted with some physical or mental dis- 
ability. According to the director of the program, 
William M. Cruickshank, formerly of the Horace 
Rackham School of Special Education, University of 
Michigan, the program is designed to co-ordinate on 
a regional basis the clinical and medical facilities of 
both public and private institutions with college and 
high-school training and classroom work. In connec- 
tion with this program the School of Edueation has 
added new courses on the psychology of exceptional 
children; psychological techniques in the examination 
of physically and mentally handicapped children; 
mental, social, and vocational guidance for physically 
handicapped children; and advanced psychology for 
physically and mentally handicapped and retarded 
children. Several divisions of the university and local 
organizations are co-operating in the new program, 
which will also serve as a guide for directors and staff 
personnel of public and private institutions which 
have adopted the latest developments in vocational- 
guidance techniques as well as clinical and medical 
facilities. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

EXTENSION SERVICES 

THE Pennsylvania State College Extension Services 
this fall are training 3,385 students in engineering 
and business subjects in technical institutes in 13 
towns of the state. At least 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents are veterans. The largest center in Allentown 
has 300 students enrolled in courses in building con- 
struetion, business administration, heat power, indus- 
trial electricity, mechanical- and produetion-tool de- 
sign, merchandising, production management, and sur- 
veying and construction. The most popular courses 
in all the institutes are industrial electricity, mechan- 
ical- and productional-tool design, and business admin- 
istration, with an increasing interest in building con- 
struction. More women are enrolled in the institutes 
this term, in most cases in the business subjects. Over 
90 per cent of the students, whose average age is 27 
years, are employed in daytime work. Institutes are 
maintained in Allentown, Altoona, Chester, Coates- 
ville, Erie, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Reading, Scranton, 
Sharon, Westmoreland (Greensburg and Latrobe), 
Wilkes-Barre, and York. 










Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
RayMonp Ross Paty, president, University of Ala- 
“ma, will become chancellor of the University Sys- 


tem of Georgia, January 1, 1947. Steadman Vincent 
Sanford, former chancellor, died on September 15, 
1945, as reported in ScHoon aNnpD Society, September 
22, 1945. 
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HERBERT JACKSON Roor has been inaugurated as 
president, Kansas Wesleyan University (Salina), suc- 
ceeding Edgar Keer Morrow, whose intention to retire 
in October was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
March 23. 


Captain WILLIAM WiLcox EpEL, Chaplains Corps, 
USN, retired, was inaugurated as president, Dickinson 
College (Carlisle, Pa.), October 26, succeeding the late 
Cornelius William Prettyman, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, August 17. 


James H. Hatsgey, whose appointment as acting 
president, Junior College of Connecticut (Bridge- 
port), following the retirement of E. Everett Cort- 
right, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 
24, 1945, has been appointed to the presidency. Henry 
W. Littlefield, assistant to the president, has been 
named to the newly created vice-presidency. Expan- 
sion of the college into a four-year degree-granting 
institution is at present under consideration by the 
Board of Trustees. 


HELEN 8. MITCHELL, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of home economics, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, March 16, has sueceeded Edna L. Skinner as 
dean, School of Home Economics, Massachusetts State 
College. Miss Skinner, founder of the school, has 
retired. 


THE REVEREND EVERETT Moore BAKER, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed dean of students, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to sueceed Harold E. Lobdell, who has 
been named executive vice-president of the Alumni 
Association. Thomas P. Pitre, associate dean, has 
been appointed to the newly created post, dean of 
freshmen. 


THE following appointments were announced late in 
October by Franklin (Ind.) College: Robert H. Kent, 
academic dean; Naomi Mullendore, head of the de- 
partment of botany; Margaret Stephenson Moore, head 
of the department of journalism; Pauline White, act- 
ing head of the department of English, and John Paul 
Rundun, to the department; Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Phil- 
lips, to the department of chemistry; and Robert Sim- 
pers, to the department of music. 


OrLANDO W. QUALLEY, head of the department of 
classics, Luther College (Decorah, Iowa), has been ap- 
pointed dean of the college. Dr. Qualley, who has also 
served as director of admissions and registrar, will re- 
tain the former post, but his work as registrar will be 
taken over by R. A. Haatvedt, who has returned from 
overseas duties in Navy Intelligence in India, Sweden, 
and Norway. 


THE following changes in staff were announced by 
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the Ohio State University in October: Ralph L. Dewey, 
former professor of economies, Iowa State College 
(Ames), has been appointed assistant dean, Graduate 
School; Dorothy Siegert Lyle, former member of the 
staff of the Ellen M. Richards Institute, the Pen). 
sylvania State College, has been named director of 
dry-cleaning research, School of Home Economics: 
Harold Chatland and Charles W. Vickery (mathe. 
matics) and Frank Sieberling, Jr. (fine and applied 
arts), associate professors; and Vernon D. Stephens, 
instructor in physics. The following resignations were 
accepted by the board: H. J. Bitterman (economics), 
associate professor; E. C. Welsh and Walter J. Engle 
(economies), Eugene H. Bahn (speech), Robert K. 
Verbeck (social administration), and Alma M. Ward 
(special and adult education), assistant professors: 
and John Stewart (English), Henry J. Groen (Ger- 
man), and Robert Worthington Sn:ith (history), in- 
structors. 
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JOHN B. TrusLow, who had served in hospitals in 
Boston and Springfield (Mass.) before entering the 
Navy, has been appointed assistant to Willard C. 
Rappleye, dean, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. Dr. Truslow will supervise 
graduate and postgraduate programs in the School 
of Medicine. 


Henry K. SranForp, formerly assistant professor 
of social sciences, Georgia School of Technology, and 
more recently committee exeeutive, NAM, has been 
appointed associate director, School of Public Admin- 
istration, University of Denver. Harold H. Dunham, 
former professor of history, Wagner Memorial Luth- 
eran College (Staten Island, N. Y.), who was recently 
appointed to an associate professorship in the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, will assist Mr. Stan- 
ford. 


Fern A. Goutpina, former associate professor of 
hygiene, Iowa State College, whose leave of absence 
for the purpose of organizing a course in home nurs- 
ing for the American Red Cross was reported in 
ScHoo, anp Sociery, April 29, 1944, has been ap- 
pointed co-ordinator of community experience, School 
of Nursing, AdeJphi College (Garden City, N. Y.), ac- 
cording to a report sent to the office of the editor by 
Mildred Montag, director of the school. Miss Gould- 
ing will work with county public-health agencies and 
the New York City Department of Welfare, which is 
co-operating with the school for the first time. During 
her service with the Red Cross, Miss Goulding worked 
out an “Instructor’s Guide” for a college course 1 
home nursing that has just been published. 
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19, regarding his appointment as professor of chem- 
istry, Loyola University (Chicago), stated that he had 
heen retired from Western Reserve University. Dr. 
Ward was formerly chairman of the department of 
chemistry, Northwestern University. 


Joun W. Hoveu, professor of classical languages, 
the Ohio State University, has been appointed to a 
yisiting professorship in the University of Colorado, 
1946-47. 

Mary BuapeE, a methods engineer on the admin- 
istrative staff of the USES, has been appointed 
instructor in machine drawing, the Cooper Union. 
Mrs. Blade is the first woman to be appointed to the 
School of Engineering in the 87 years of its his- 
tory. Boris Bogoslovsky, headmaster, Cherry Lawn 
School (Darien, Conn.), has been appointed to an 
instructorship in the free evening extension courses. 
Dr. Bogoslovsky, whose work as a translator for the 
United Nations at the San Francisco Conference, at 
the Nuernberg trials, and at Lake Success has con- 
vinced him that human progress “is the result of effee- 
tive thinking,” and who believes that “thinking” can be 
taught, is giving a course on the art of thought. 


Mary A. BRIGHTBILL AND CLIFFoRD L. YARD have 
been appointed to instructorships at State Teachers 
College (Millersville, Pa.). Miss Brightbill is giving 
courses in English; Mr. Yard, courses in industrial 
art. 


EstHER BLoss, whose appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, Texas State College for Women 
(Denton), was reported in ScHoon anp Society, De- 
cember 1, 1945, has accepted a post as instructor in 
sociology, Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.). 


CLark V. Wuitep has been appointed instructor in 
physical edueation, State Teachers College (Brock- 
port, N. Y.). 


NzLson F. Beeter has been appointed instructor in 
chemistry, Clarkson College of Technology (Potsdam, 
N. Y.). 

Howarp C. Bennerr has been named instructor in 
uathematies, Union Junior College (Cranford, N. J.). 


| N. WatKer WriGut has been appointed instructor 
chemistry, Junior College (Museatine, Iowa). 


ALBERT V. Bensen has been appointed instructor 
in history, Punahou School (Honolulu, Hawaii). 


Hirserr CuurcH, JR., recently returned from ser- 
‘ice with the Armed Forces overseas, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the department of English, St. 
Paul’s School (Coneord, N. H.). 


Janie A. Houuanp AND Ira PEsKIND have been ap- 
pointed reference librarians, and Maurice D. Leach, 
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Jr., assistant librarian, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries (Kingsville), according to a report sent to 
ScHooL AND Society by Fred H. Graves, librarian. 


Guapys M. BRowNELL AND Mrs. Apert I. ELLis 
were recently appointed to the staff of the library, 
Colby College (Waterville, Me.); Miss Brownell as 
cataloguing librarian, Mrs. Ellis as assistant ecata- 
loguing librarian. 


Marcaret M. Woon, associate professor of soci- 
ology, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), has been 
granted a leave of absence to join the staff of the 
Army Overseas Educational Program in Japan. 


LauRENCE DuaaGan, son of Stephen Duggan, was 
elected, October 24, to sueceed his father as director, 
Institute of International Edueation. Dr. Duggan’s 
resignation was reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 
25. Dr. Laurence Duggan joined the staff of the in- 
stitute in 1929 to establish the Latin-American divi- 
sion and has held several posts in the Department of 
State, serving in the Division of the American Re- 
publies (1931-35) and as its chief and later as adviser 
on political relations. In 1944 he was named assistant 
diplomatic adviser to UNRRA. 


Jesse P. Boaur, whose retirement as president, 
Green Mountain College (Poultney, Vt.), was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, April 6, has sue- 
ceeded Walter C. Eells as executive secretary, Ameri- 
ean Association of Junior Colleges. The resignation 
of Dr. Eells was reported in these columns, July 21, 
1945, and the appointment of Winifred R. Long as 
acting executive secretary, September 1, 1945. Mrs. 
Long will continue as assistant to Dr. Bogue. The 
27th annual meeting of the association will be held in 
St. Louis, February 19-22, 1947. 


T. Eart SuLLENGER, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Omaha, was elected first vice-president, Mid- 
Western Sociological Society, at the annual spring 
meeting of the organization. 


GeraLtp V. LANNHOLM, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, was 
recently appointed assistant director, Graduate Record 
Examination, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vanecement of Teaching, and assumed his new duties 
early in September. 


CLoyp Heck Marvin, president, the George Wash- 
ington University (Washington, D. C.), has been ap- 
pointed deputy director of the War Department’s re- 
search and development division. Dr. Marvin will 
serve under Major General Robert S. Aurand, di- 
rector, “to direct scientific research necessary to keep 
the United States abreast of latest developments in 
the so-called ‘push-button’ era.” 
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Emma Louise AnvTz, assistant professor of phi- 
losophy, New York University, has sent the following 
note to ScHoo. AND Society: “I am helping to put 
education and philosophy into politics this fall by 
running as the Liberal Party’s candidate for City 
Council, for Manhattan.” 


MarGARET E. CROWLEY, reading consultant and dem- 
onstrator of the educational department of The Read- 
er’s Digest, has been appointed to give her services, 
without charge, to lay and professional groups. These 
services are available to schools of the East for con- 
sultations, demonstrations, and meetings with teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators concerning their cur- 
rent reading programs. Appointments may be made 
through Arthur J. Crowley, director, educational de- 
partment, The Reader’s Digest, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 


CHARLES Burton Fans, who has been engaged in 
government service since 1941, mainly as division chief, 
OSS, in charge of Japanese questions, and in the De- 
partment of State, assumed his new duties as assistant 
director for humanities, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
September 1, according to a report sent to ScHOOL 
AND Society by David H. Stevens, director. 


W. H. Know es, former vice-president in charge 
of the education department, Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, Detroit, has been appointed manager of educa- 
tion-sales activities, RCA Victor Division, Camden (N. 
J.). The department is charged with the study of 
school requirements and the assistance of teachers in 
utilizing the latest developments in audio-visual equip- 
ment. 


JAMES ARTHUR CAMPBELL, assistant professor of 
chemistry, Oberlin (Ohio) College, became editor of 
Isotopics, October 1. The magazine is the monthly 
publication of the Cleveland section of the American 
Chemical Society. 


ZELTA RODEN WOLD, home-management specialist, Ex- 
tension Division, Oregon State College (Corvallis), 
and former director of women’s programs for Oregon’s 
state-owned educational station KOAC, has assumed 
her duties as editor, Journal of Home Economics, 
official organ of the American Home Eeonomies Asso- 
ciation, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


GENE F. Swepston, recently discharged from the 
Armed Forces, has been appointed to the educational 
department of the Ampro Corporation, Chieago, to 
assist Ervin N. Nelsen, director, educational sales, in 
co-ordinating educational and sales ideas from the 
educator’s point of view. 


Apa StipwortHy Westover has been appointed 
supervisor of physical restoration and consultant in 
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medical social work, Nebraska State Department 9 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Henry Lester SMitTH, dean emeritus, School of 
Edueation, Indiana University, has been appointed ty 
a newly created post, state consultant on world edy. 
cational organizations and on school-building planning 
for Indiana. 


Lewis A. WILson, deputy commissioner of ednyea. 
tion, and Oakley Furney, assistant commissioner fo, 
vocational education, New York State Education De. 
partment, have approved a new approach to the teach- 
ing of aviation education, which is now being adopted 
by state educators through participation in a series o! 
Aviation Operations institutes, under the direction of 
John C. Koch, Region I educationist, CAA. Institutes 
will be held at various airports during 1947 with abou 
100 educators attending. Lawrence L. Jarvie has been 
appointed to the newly created post of associate com 
missioner of education in charge of the establishment 
of the five new institutes of applied arts and sciences 
authorized by the 1946 Legislature. Paul B. Richard- 
son is director of the institute at Utica; Otto Klitgord, 
of the one at 113 Livingston Street, Brooklyn; Ceci 
C. Tyrrell, 227 Washington Street, Binghamton; and 
Richard R. Dry, State Office Building, Buffalo. The 
Utica institute opened, October 15; the last three 
named will not open until completion of building 
plans, the selection of a staff, and the purchase ot 
equipment. The fifth will be located in White Plain 
but as yet a director has not been appointed. 


RicHarp WERTH has been appointed director 0: 
teacher training, National Department of Education, 
Korea, with headquarters in Seoul. 


Fern Canty has been elected superintendent 0! 
schools, Broadwater County (Mont.), to fill the u- 
expired term of Edith B. Fox, who resigned after 13 
years of service to accept a teaching post in Polson 
(Mont.). 
tember 1. 


Marion C. Howarp, principal, Lyons Junior High 
School, Clinton (Iowa), has been elected superit- 
tendent of schools, Jackson County (Iowa), to succeed 
Charles F. Martin, who has been named executive 


secretary, Iowa State Education Association. 


Myrte J. PauLson, has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Becker County (Minn.), to sueceed Clarissa 
M. Bergquist, who resigned to accept a post as reading 
consultant with the Lyons and Carnohan Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 


RusseLL Drake has succeeded Eugene W. Lauren' 
as superintendent of schools, Clark County (Wis.). 
Mr. Laurent has been appointed to teach social s¢l- 
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ence and English in the San Bernardino (Calif.) High 
School. 

PayNge TEMPLETON, recently returned from service 
in the Army Specialist Reserves, has succeeded Linus 
J. Carleton in the superintendency of schools, Helena 
(Mont.). Mr. Carleton resigned recently to accept a 
post in the University of Montana. 


May Lazar assumed her post as assistant director 
in charge of the division of instructional research, 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statisties, Board 
of Edueation of the City of New York, October 3. 


Jutes C. TroMBETTA, principal, Edison Junior- 
Senior High School, Fresno (Calif.), has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant to the superintendent 
of the city schools, according to an announcement 
sent to ScHooL AND Society by Irwin O. Addicott, 
assistant superintendent. Stewart White, vice-prin- 
cipal of the high school, has succeeded Mr. Trombetta. 


Recent Deaths 

Mason WittiAM Henry Howarp MacKE iar, pro- 
fessor of publie speaking, University of the South 
(Sewanee, Tenn.), died, October 1, at the age of 
eighty-one years, according to a report sent to ScHOOL 
AND Society under date of October 21. Dr. MacKellar 
had served the university as assistant professor of 
English (1916-20), head of the department of public 
speaking (since 1916), professor of physies (1918-19), 
professor of publie speaking (since 1920), and acting 
professor of political science (1926-36). 


CHARLES Evuiorr Fouser, associate professor of 
music, Northern Illinois State Teachers College (De 
Kalb), died suddenly, October 14, at the age of fifty- 
seven years. Dr. Fouser had held a number of posts 
during his career: (1917-20) School of Musie, North- 
western University; (1920-21) head of the State Nor- 
mal School (now Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Cheney) ; (1921-23) State Normal School (now 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne) ; (1923-29) 
School of Musie, University of Illinois; (1929-30) 
supervisor of musie in the publie schools of Urbana; 
and (1931-46) Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. Among his many compositions are two sym- 
phonies, two symphonie poems, and a setting of the 
“Lord’s Prayer.” 

Lewis Grimes Euiort, president, La Salle Exten- 
sion University (Chicago), died, October 22, at the age 
ot seventy-three years. Mr. Elliott served the uni- 
versity as treasurer (1916-37) and president (1937- 
46), 


Lixpa Kincannon, dean, Finch Junior College 
(New York City), suceumbed to a stroke, October 22, 
at the age of fifty-four years. Miss Kincannon, an 
authority on personnel guidance, had served as regis- 
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trar and executive secretary to the Committee on Ad- 
missions (1921-29), the George Washington Univer- 
sity; personnel director (1931-36), YWCA, New York 
City; associate to the dean of women, University of 
Louisville (Ky.); director of the precollege-guidance 
program, Keuka College (Keuka Park, N. Y.); and 
dean (1938-46), Finch Junior College. 


Grace Harriet Macurpy, professor emeritus of 
Greek, Vassar College, died, October 23. Dr. Macurdy 
had served the college as instructor in Greek (1893- 
1903), associate professor (1903-16), professor (1916- 
37), and head of the department (1920-37). Her 
courses embraced Greek, Latin, and Greek civilization, 
history, and art. Among her many books are “Troy 
and Paeonia,” “Hellenistic Queens,” “Ptolomaic 
Egypt,” and “The Quality of Merey.” During World 
War IT she devoted much of her time to Greek and 
British war relief and in July, 1946, received a British 
decoration, the King’s Medal, “for service in the cause 
of freedom.” 


ArtHurR HaAmiIuton Otis, since 1927 dean of men, 
the University of Arizona, died, October 23, at the 
age of sixty-one years. 


THE ReveREND Henry A. HEINTSKILL, C.S.C., di- 
rector of studies, Holy Cross Seminary, University of 
Notre Dame, died, October 24, at the age of thirty- 
three years. Father Heintskill had served as a chap- 
lain in the Navy from 1943 until last September. 


Honors and Awards 

THE Chilean poetess, Gabriela Mistral, was awarded 
the Cor Mariae Literary Medal by the Reverend 
Mother Eucharia, president, Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege (Los Angeles), September 29, in recognition of 
her outstanding contribution to the Catholie world of 
letters. An account of Sefiorita Mistral’s contribution 
to the fields of education and the humanities, “A 
Milestone in the History of Chilean Education,” by 
Rachel Salisbury, was published in ScHooL AND So- 
creTY, September 21. 


MAxwe tu H. GoupBere, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Massachusetts State College, and faculty adviser 
to several student organizations, has been awarded 
the current Nehemiah Gitelson Memorial Medallion, 
awarded annually to that member of the national 
fraternity, Alpha Epsilon Pi, judged to have rendered 
outstanding communal service beyond the immediate 
demands of his profession. In making the award, the 
judges stressed Dr. Goldberg’s extracurricular services 
to high-school and college students. A parallel award 
to an alumnus of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
similarly deemed to have rendered outstanding com- 
munal service was recently presented to Judge Simon 
H. Rivkind, adviser on Jewish matters to the com- 

















manding general, American Armed Forces in the 
European theatre of operations. 






Other Items 








THE University of Pennsylvania Press, under date 
of October 10, announced that it has contracted for 
a definitive “History of the Crusades” which will be 
a work of international scholarship. Frederic Dun- 
ealf, professor of medieval history, University of 
Texas; A. C. Krey, professor of history, University 
of Minnesota; and John La Monte, H. C. Lea asso- 
ciate professor of medieval history, University of 
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Pennsylvania, are the editors. The work will be issued 
in five volumes “of about 20 chapters each,” contrib. 
uted by approximately 40 outstanding authorities jp 
the field. 


THE Zaner-Bloser Company, Columbus 8 (Ohio), 
has reprinted an article written by Frank N. Free. 
man, dean, School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), for the Elementary School Journal 
(March, 1946), which reports a survey of manuscript 
writing in the public schools. Copies of the brochure 
may be obtained without cost by writing to the Zaner- 
Bloser Company. 








THE EDUCATOR’S RESPONSIBILITY: A 
REPLY TO J. LEONARD SHERMAN 
THE recent article by J. Leonard Sherman, entitled, 

“The Edueator’s Responsibility,” ScHooL anp Soctery, 

August 31, 1946, contains as one of its tenets the view 

that compulsory military training “has forced itself 

upon the thinking of the general public, and it has 
become an issue that the public will have to settle.” 

The paper further states that history “demonstrates 

the fallacy of the argument that military prepared- 

ness is a palladium for permanent world peace.” 

As it appears to this reader, Mr. Sherman’s point 
of view is indeed worthy of discussion. How ean any 
true educator who loves the democratic way of life 
argue that military preparedness and all that supports 
such a program is a fallacy? How can a man, a 
professional man, outline the responsibilities of edu- 
eators to their charges and fail to emphasize the 
dynamie facts along with philosophical ideals? 

There are few people in these United States that 
would not rally around a man advocating liberty, jus- 
tice, and freedom for all. No sane individual would 
vote for anything short of a lasting peace according to 
American terms. We do not want peace at any price. 
If peace means to be subjected to another nation, a 
secret spy system in every town, a censor in every 


































newspaper and radio office, a curtailment or even a 
loss of religious activity—if peace means this, then let 
us fight and struggle for the great life. Spengler 
warns: “Life if it would be great, is hard; it lets us 
choose only between victory and ruin, not between war 
and peace, and to the victory belong the sacrifices of 









victory.” 

Esteem as we may thé wish toward peace, we must 
have the courage to face facts as they are. First of 
all, the United Nations Security Council is not the 
“cure-all” many people believe it to be. It is a weak 
organization because of its legislative structure, de- 
spite the truth that it is potentially the strongest 


















single unit of power in the world. But the organiza- 
tion needs the right to suppress any aggression by any 
state at any time. It does not have a strong world 
police force. In a very true sense, so real and posi- 
tive that it causes one to shudder, there is nothing to 
stop any world power today from attempting to wage 
war. The atomic bomb and its possibilities is no 
secret throughout the civilized globe. The element 
that other nations need is time—time to prepare. 
Certain countries are doing exactly that, and in no 
uneertain terms. 

Believe as we may in the power of underlying prin- 
ciples and beliefs of Christian peoples, we must do 
more in America than teach “sincerity and honest 
thinking” as an “approach to the gaining of perma- 
nent world peace.” If the world is a place of power 
polities, then the power that is strongest can best 
guide the others. If America is the strongest and 
therefore most influential, she can foster the ideals 
of brotherhood and educational aims acknowledged by 
all demoeratie people. If, on the other hand, America 
is not the strongest force for good, there will cer- 
tainly be another power eapable of putting into effect 
its own ideas. Must we submit to that chance by dis- 
arming and giving away our military secrets? 

Basically, the military attitude and the very ap- 
proach to all that is military is undemocratic. We 
prefer no part of it. Most edueational aims do not 
include military preparedness for war. But there is 
little choice when there are doubts. Thus, this coun- 
try cannot weaken to the point of disarmament and 
thereby run the risk of being reduced to the level of 
mere material to be used by others and for others 1 
the grand decisions of stronger and perhaps more 
tyrannical nations. The writer disagrees, therefore, 
with Mr. Sherman coneerning military training, dis- 
armament, and atomic-bomb secrets, 

The writer, however, readily joins with Mr. Sher- 
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man when he says that “the responsibility of the edu- 
cators of the world is, indeed, tremendous and that 
the trust that their profession forees them to accept 
is in reality the safeguarding of future civilization.” 
This also means that educators must read the hand- 
writing on the wall; they must find direction and eon- 
tribute effectively to national security. It indicates 
further that these same men in education must edueate 
youth, particularly in colleges and universities, in 
basic military training. It reasons—for security is 
almost simple logie—that physical-education programs 
in secondary schools must inelude some military train- 
ing and diseipline and a valid program designed to 
build physical fitness. 

Simply stated, the principles of democracy and the 
Christian way of life must always be fostered, but 
along with them we must prepare for a possible next 
war. To do otherwise would be foolhardy on the 
part of homo sapiens. Just as the United States 
military forees and certain civilian agencies carry on 
a vast seientifie research program for continued na- 
tional preparedness, so the educational institutions 
must also do their part to prepare. 

America cannot afford another war. Teaching for 
peace is a desired educational objective, but we must 
also prepare for that which cannot be foreseen. 
George Washington, addressing both houses of Con- 
gress for the first time in 1790, said prophetically, 
“To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” Would a true edueator 
ignore these words? 

CarL E. WILLGOOSE 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 

SyRacusE, N. Y. 


THE CLICHE IS HERE TO PREY 

Wittiam W. Brickman’s article (ScHOOL AND So- 
clETY, Sept. 21, 1946) on the edueators’ abuse of worn 
phraseology is the very quintessence of timeliness. 
Yet even he, obviously from lack of space, omits at 
least three wholly nauseating repetitions: definitely, 
challenge, outstanding. As to the latter, I was a 
hospitant one day, in 1916, in Otto Jespersen’s Eng- 
lish seminar in Copenhagen. He interrupted the lee- 
ture to ask me whether “outstanding” was much used 
in the United States. I told him that I knew the 
term here only in the sense of an outstanding bill. 
On my return in 1917 I found that the word was being 
worked to death, even by President Butler in his hon- 
orary degree citations. If we are not excessively 


squeamish about profanity, it would be more telling 
to say that a man is a “damn good” scientist than to 
deseribe him as “outstanding.” 

There would be no point in bringing this up if it 
Were not for the fact that the world sweep of the 
English language is today monumental and without 
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precedent. English is today the official tongue of one 
fourth of the world’s 2,250,000,000 people. .And it is 
growing by veritable kangaroo methods. 

But it is being manhandled beyond easy recognition. 
“Aren’t I right?” Make it affirmative: “I are.” In 
an essay of uncommon excellence in The New York 
Times, Magazine Section (Sept. 22, 1946) Mark A. 
Schubart writes: “Each of these ... has found... 
uses for their talents.” That mistake, like “neither 
of them are,” and like all other clichés, is here to prey 
on the priceless gift we have in the English language. 

English is the world’s noblest and best and greatest. 
I make this statement, not despite but because of the 
fact that I have spent thirty-six years teaching Ger- 
man—a language that is superior to English on some 
vital counts: spelling, pronunciation, punctuation, 
ability to form compounds, and the repudiation of 
the abominable hyphenated compound. Which is it? 
Blue berry, or blueberry, or blue-berry? But the Ger- 
man inflections and word order! 

However, the reviewer of E. V. Hollis' on the Ph.D., 
in ScHooL aNp Society, September 21, says it is a 
“must.” That word in this connection is so musty 
that it is much to be regretted that it was not born 
dead. 

If we are ever to have settled convictions and sound 
progress in our educational efforts we simply must 
remember two things: the ineffable greatness of Eng- 
lish, and the fact that the increase in the number of 
things an intelligent man should know has been so 
pronounced in the past forty-six years that it is the 
mark of wisdom to concede utter ignorance about 
many. 

ALLEN W. PoRTERFIELD 

New York, N. Y. 


A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE 


ScHoou anpD Society takes pleasure in reprinting the 
following editorial which appeared in the Lakewood 
(Ohio) High Times last semester, written by a stu- 
dent of the school, Norman G. Cornish, who is now a 
freshman at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Whether you know it or not, at this very minute, there 
are groups trying to poison your mind. Their doctrines 
are simple and appeal to all races young and old. 


The Jews are running and ruining America’s financial 
world! 
The Negroes are gaining a strangle hold on our labor! 


Some people believe the propaganda of the hate move- 
ments. They are the fallen victims of intolerance. 
Their minds have become the tools of numerous foreign 
nations, political groups, and religious sects. The largest 
propaganda bureaus in the world have been set up here 
in the United States. 


1 ‘Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs.’’ Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education. 1945. 
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England spills the blood of American soldiers for her 
Empire! 
Russia wants war and more war! 
They know that our country is perhaps the greatest 
influence on other nations in the world. Their purposes 
are to divide and to dissolve so their ideas and beliefs 


will dominate. 


Catholics have too much power in our government! 


Southerners are trash and naturally lazy! 


They want you future Americans, to believe that every 
race, religion, and creed is ruining this and that. Do 
not listen to the leaders of the hate movements. Reason 
and investigate what you hear. Let us build a new and 
better America where people of all religions, races, and 
creeds will work together as never before. 


NorMAN G. CORNISH 





3AILARD, VIRGINIA, AND Harry C. McKown. So You 
Were Elected! Drawings by Margaret Conrad. Pp. 
xi+ 264. MeGraw-Hill. 1946. $1.80. 

Written for high-school pupils, this book should aid them 
in obtaining an understanding of the qualities needed for 
leadership. Indexed. 


Building a Curriculum for Professional Schools with 
Special Applications to Nursing. Mimeographed. Pp. 
93. Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond 19. 1946. 
$0.80. 

The study, under the guidance of A. W. Hurd, director of 
the bureau, reports the results of visits to schools of 
nursing in Canada as well as the United States, replies to 
questionnaires, and the work of the faculty and staff mem- 
bers of the college. Suggests ways of experimenting with 
the curriculum and recommends greater participation by 
faculties of schools of nursing in nursing research. Funds 
for the study were provided by the General Educational 
Board. 

e 

FLOHERTY, JOHN L. Men against Crime. Pp. 255. J. P. 
Lippincott. 1946. $2.50. 

A factual book in which the experiences of the Secret 
Services have been woven into stories. 
o 


Ives, IrnviING M. (chairman). Report of the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and 
Labor Conditions. Legislative Document No. 51. Pp. 
210. Albany. 1946. 

» 


JONES, HOWARD MUMFORD. Education and World 
Tragedy. Pp. 178. Harvard University Press. 1946. 
$2.50. 

The Rushton lectures, in which the author “calls for a 
major reorganization of educational patterns, particularly 
at the graduate-school level.” 


e 
LOHAN, Rosert (compiler). Christmas Tales for Read- 
ing Aloud. Pp. 395. Stephen Daye Press, 105 E. 
24th St., New York 10. 1946. $3.75. 
A selection of stories especially chosen, adapted, and ar- 
ranged for reading aloud. 


RANNELLS, EDWARD WaARDER. ‘‘Art Education in the 
Junior High School.’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of 


Vou. 64, No. 1669 


School Service. Vol. XVIII, No. 4. Pp. 127. College 
of Education, University of Kentucky. 1946, 

Based upon the special requirements of pupils at the junior. 
high-school level, general objectives are outlined and 
methods suggested for their attainment. 


we . 


PORTERFIELD, AUSTIN J. Youth in Trouble. Pp, 198, 
Leo Potishman Foundation, Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth. 1946. $1.50. os 
Studies: in delinquency emphasizing | the community’s re- 
sponsibility in this vital problem. Bibliography and index, 

e 


‘*Practicing Democracy in Teacher Education.’’ 25th 
Anniversary Yearbook, Association for Student Teach- 
ing. Pp. 104. Published by the association, Ohio 
State University. 1946. $1.00. 

The National Association of Supervisors of Student Teach- 
ing has been renamed the Association for Student Teaching. 
e 


SUMMERFIELD, JOHN. Soviet Philosophy. Pp. 269, 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 15. 
1946. $3.75. 

Presents the basic philosophic principles of the Soviet re- 
gime and covers all the aspects of its fundamental point 
of view on human affairs that determine Soviet policies at 
home and elsewhere. Indexed. 

a 


25 Facts about Britain and the United Nations. Pp. 19. 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 1946. Free. 

An illustrated brochure presenting the steps Britain has 
taken in relation to United Nations since the idea first took 
shape in 1941 at a meeting between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill. 

e 


WiLuiAMS, Roger J. The Human Frontier. Pp. 314. 
Harcourt Brace. 1946. $3.00. 
Points out “a new pathway for science toward a better 
understanding of ourselves,’”’ and discusses the urgent re- 
sponsibilities of natural scientists in the field of social 
relations 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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